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DISCUSSIONS. 

THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 1 

The Golden Bough is one of the most interesting books ever written. Prof. 
J. G. Frazer, the author, is ingenious and his style fascinating ; but the subject 
with which he deals is so difficult and intricate that we should be prepared, not to 
gauge the worth of his work by the tenableness of its main contentions, but by other 
merits which at first sight may seem to be incidental. 

We have before us the second edition of the work which is considerably en- 
larged and consists of three stately volumes, each of nearly 500 pages. The first 
edition appeared in 1890 and the author offered his work to the public as an hy- 
pothesis only, with becoming reserve, declaring himself ready to " acknowledge 
and retract his error as soon as it was brought home to him." He propounded his 
theory " as a first attempt to solve a difficult problem and to bring a variety of 
scattered facts into some sort of order and system." 

Now we do not doubt that Professor Frazer has actually succeeded in ' ' bring- 
ing a variety of scattered facts into some sort of order and system.'' Further we 
grant that the presentation of the subject, upon the whole, enables the reader to 
distinguish between the facts which are here collected and the theory that is sup- 
posed to interconnect and explain them, but Professor Frazer's main contention 
seems to us to be built upon sand. We make this statement with reluctance for 
we think it a great pity that the erection of this wonderful structure should be 
vitiated by a fault in its cornerstone, which goes far to condemn the whole build- 
ing. The redeeming feature of the book, if we are not utterly mistaken, is that 
the leading idea contains a great truth which with certain modifications and re- 
strictions, as we would venture to prophesy, may be regarded as fairly well estab- 
lished by the facts collected in this voluminous work. 

When we say the book is ingeniositis quam verius we believe we characterise 
its most salient feature, for although the author displays a certain looseness of 
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logic in his arguments, he is always entertaining, always interesting, and he has 
adduced an overwhelming mass of instructive material. Moreover the subject is 
of intensest importance to us, being related to one of the central ideas of Christian- 
ity, the doctrine of a dying and resurrected God. 

After these general remarks, let us now consider the book itself. The title is 
mystifying to the uninitiated and calls for special explanation. It refers to the 
golden bough which, according to Virgil, is needed as a passport for mortals still 
in the flesh and living to descend into Tartarus. We read in the ALneid, VI., 
lines 136 ff. : 

" Accipe quae peragenda prius. Latet arbore opaca, 

Aureus et foliis et lento vimine ramus, 

Junoni interna? dictus sacer: hunc tegit omnis 

Lucus, et obscuris claudunt convallibus umbrae. 

Sed non ante datur telluris operta subire, 

Auricomos quam quis decerpserit arbore fostus. 

Hoc sibi pulchra suum ferri Proserpina munus 

Instituit. Primo avulso, non deficit alter 

Aureus; et simili frondescit virga metallo. 

Ergo altfe vestiga oculis, et rite repertum 

Carpe manu : namque ipse volens facilisque sequetur, 

Si te fata vocant ; aliter non viribus ullis 

Vincere, nee duro poteris convellere ferro." 

["Mark what first must be done. In a shady tree there is hidden a golden 
bough, golden both in its leaves and limber twig, and sacred to Juno Inferna : the 
whole grove covers it and the shadows of dark valleys shroud it. But one is not 
allowed to descend into the underworld before one has plucked from this tree the 
golden sprig. This has fair Proserpina arranged as a gift for her ; and whenever 
it be plucked a new one will grow and the twig will blossom with the same metal. 
Therefore search with your eyes high [for the bough], and, when found, pluck it 
in the right way with your hand. For voluntarily and easily will it follow you if 
fate calls you ; otherwise you could not succeed with any power nor tear it off 
with your strong sword."] 

The nature of this bough is explained in the old copy of Virgil from which I 
quote as follows : 

"This is considered by some a mere fiction of the poet, but probably it is 
founded on some historical fact, or refers to some fabulous tradition, which it is 
not easy to find out. Servius thinks it alludes to a tree in the midst of the sacred 
grove of Diana, not far from Aritia, a city of Latium, where, if a fugitive came 
for sanctuary, and could pluck a branch from the tree, he was permitted to fight 
a single combat with the priest of her temple, and if he overcame him, to take his 
place." 

The commentator Servius refers to an institution which was as strange as it 
was ghastly and is alluded to by other authors, Pausanias, Suetonius, and Strabo. 
Turner has painted a landscape of the Lake of Nemi, "Diana's Mirror" as it was 
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called by the ancients, and a beautiful heliogravure of this picture serves as a 
frontispiece to Frazer's work, who speaks of it as follows : 

" In antiquity this sylvan landscape was the scene of a strange and recurring 
tragedy. On the northern shore of the lake, right under the precipitous cliffs on 
which the modern village of Nemi is perched, stood the sacred grove and sanctuary 
of Diana Nemorensis, or Diana of the Wood. The lake and the grove were some- 
times known as the lake and grove of Aricia. But the town of Aricia (the modern 
La Riccia) was situated about three miles off, at the foot of the Alban Mount, and 
separated by a steep descent from the lake, which lies in a small crater-like hollow 
on the mountain side. In this sacred grove there grew a certain tree round which 
at any time of the day, and probably far into the night, a grim figure might be 
seen to prowl. In his hand he carried a drawn sword, and he kept peering warily 
about him as if every instant he expected to be set upon by an enemy. He was a 
priest and a murderer ; and the man for whom he looked was sooner or later to 
murder him and hold the priesthood in his stead. Such was the rule of the sanc- 
tuary. A candidate for the priesthood could only succeed to office by slaying the 
priest, and having slain him, he retained office till he was himself slain by a 
stronger or a craftier. 

' ' The post which he held by this precarious tenure carried with it the title of 
king ; but surely no crowned head ever lay uneasier, or was visited by more evil 
dreams, than his. For year in year out, in summer and winter, in fair weather 
and in foul, he had to keep his lonely watch, and whenever he snatched a troubled 
slumber it was at the peril of his life. The least relaxation of his vigilance, the 
smallest abatement of his strength of limb or skill of fence, put him in jeopardy ; 
gray hairs might seal his death-warrant." 

The priest of the grove of Nemi, accordingly, was a fugitive from justice, or a 
runaway slave. He bore a high-sounding title and may even have enjoyed an 
allowance for a living or certain priestly emoluments on the sole condition that 
he could be dispossessed by any other fugitive who slew him to take his place. 
Macaulay's lines, 

" Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain — " 

have become the motto with which Professor Frazer adorns the first chapter of his 
book on the golden bough. Following the local tradition of the later Roman em- 
pire our author connects the king of the grove with Orestes. He says : 

' ' I begin by setting forth the few facts and legends which have come down to 
us on the subject. According to one story the worship of Diana at Nemi was in- 
stituted by Orestes, who, after killing Thoas, King of the Tauric Chersonese (the 
Crimea), fled with his sister to Italy, bringing with him the image of the Tauric 
Diana. The bloody ritual which legend ascribed to that goddess is familiar to clas- 
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sical readers ; it is said that every stranger who landed on the shore was sacrificed 
on her altar. But transported to Italy, the rite assumed a milder form. Within 
the sanctuary at Nemi grew a certain tree of which no branch might be broken. 
Only a runaway slave was allowed to break off, if he could, one of its boughs. 
Success in the attempt entitled him to fight the priest in single combat, and if he 
slew him he reigned in his stead with the title of King of the Wood (Rex Nemo- 
rensis). Tradition averred that the fateful branch was that Golden Bough which, 
at the Sibyl's bidding, Aeneas plucked before he essayed the perilous journey to 
the world of the dead. The flight of the slave represented, it was said, the flight 
of Orestes ; his combat with the priest was a reminiscence of the human sacrifices 
once offered to the Tauric Diana. This rule of succession by the sword was ob- 
served down to imperial times ; for amongst his other freaks Caligula, thinking 
that the priest of Nemi had held office too long, hired a more stalwart ruffian to 
slay him ; and a Greek traveller, who visited Italy in the age of the Antonines, re- 
marks that down to his time the priesthood was still the prize of victory in a single 
combat." 

In order to explain this strange institution of a bloody priesthood at Aricia, 
Professor Frazer ransacks all the reports of anthropology and folklore and comes 
finally to the conclusion that " the priest of Aricia — the king of the wood " is "an 
embodiment of the tree spirit," and he infers "from a variety of considerations 
that at an earlier period one of these priests had probably been slain every year in 
his character as an incarnate deity." But, adds our author: "for an undoubted 
parallel to such a custom of killing a human god annually I had to go as far as an- 
cient Mexico." 

Now, with all deference to the learning of Professor Frazer we cannot discover 
any connexion between the fugitive slave at Aricia and the cannibalism of the an- 
cient Mexicans who deemed it necessary that their god be slain and eaten in holy 
communion. First of all the identification of Virgil's golden branch with the green 
bough of the tree in the grove of Aricia is merely an assumption of Servius, for 
which, even if it were not inadmissible for other reasons, would prove nothing 
toward making the fugitive slave the incarnation of a tree spirit, which was slain 
annually. We might as well argue that the fugitive slave, as soon as killed, was in 
a primitive age devoured by his successor. Secondly, the identification of the king 
of the grove with Orestes is a late invention and absolutely without value as mate- 
rial for the explanation of the strange custom. 

Mr. Andrew Lang in a recent review of The Golden Bough offers a very sim- 
ple explanation of the Arician tree and its ghastly priest. He says : 

" I would venture to suggest that the grove near Aricia may have been an 
asylum for fugitives. . . . But an unlimited asylum of fugitives was an inconvenient 
neighbour to Aricia. Hence (it is physically conceivable, but I lay no stress on it) 
the asylum was at last limited to one fugitive slave at a time. . . . Any fugitive 
slave who took the sanctuary had to kill and dispossess the prior occupant. In 
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any case the one solitary duty of the ghastly priest (as far as we know) was to act 
as garde chamfetre to one certain tree. Why this one tree, we do not and cannot 
know. . . . But this affair of the tree and its inviolate branches is isolated, unless 
we regard the tree as a taboo tree. . . . Then, why had his would-be successor to 
break a bough before fighting ? Obviously as a challenge, and also as a warning. 
The priest in office was to ' have a fair show ' ; some 'law' was to be given him." 
. . . The sacred and priestly character of a runaway fighting slave does not, to me, 
seem pronounced. We know not that he ever sacrificed. ..." He prowled about 
with sword drawn, always on the look out.' {Strabo, v., 3, 12.) That is all ! " 

If the guardian of the Arician tree had been a genuine priest, he might easily 
have saved his life by giving up his priesthood, which can scarcely have been a de- 
sirable position to hold. But it seems that he could not run away from the sanc- 
tuary without exposing himself to the punishment fixed by the law upon the crime 
on account of which he had become a fugitive. The whole institution accordingly 
seems to have been a clever device to get rid of the most dangerous elements 
among the unruly classes, by allowing one of them to live in safety from the law 
provided he remained the only one and would kill all others. It was a method of 
driving out devils by Beelzebub. 

We are inclined to accept Mr. Andrew Lang's explanation of the Arician priest- 
hood, which serves to corroborate our opinion that Professor Frazer is mistaken in 
his main contention. His arguments appear to be loosely woven, not only in 
this special case, made by him the basis of his investigation, but also in other in- 
stances, which by force of his favorite idea he has connected with the institution of 
the Arician priesthood. But this fault is to a great extent not the fault of the 
author, but of the immature state of our knowledge concerning all anthropological 
questions. Folklore and all kindred topics are still in their infancy, and the repre- 
sentative workers in this field are still groping in the dark as pathfinders in an un- 
investigated wilderness. 

Folklore was less developed in antiquity than it is now and it goes without say- 
ing that the commentator's association of the golden bough with the tree of the Ari- 
cian priest possesses no more weight than the etymological explanation of ancient 
scholars, who derived, e. g., the word Heracles from the name of the goddess Hera 
and K/%=glory. Virgil's golden bough may prove to be the poet's own invention, 
but if he referred to a definite popular tradition, it must have been to a tree which 
stood in some relation to death or immortality, and that can have been only ' ' the 
tree of life." In the Nimrod Epic a plant is mentioned that is called in the cunei- 
form tablets sibu-iss akir-amelu, 1 which means "(though) aged, man was re- 
juvenated." Through the possession of this plant, the hero can return to life and 
restore the vigor of his youth. Ezekiel speaks of Eden, the place in which the tree 



1 Haupt, Nimrod Ep, t Z. 267. Cf. Alfred Jeremias, Die babyl-assyr. Vorst. vom Leben n. d. 
Tode. 
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of life grew, as a mountain full of precious stones of every description and abound- 
ing in minerals, shining like fire, and the apples of the Hesperidae as well as those 
of Iduna were said to be of gold. It is accordingly quite probable that Nimrod's 
plant too was golden and may be regarded as identical with the golden bough that 
was indispensable for jEneas's descent to Tartarus. 

While Professor Frazer, in our opinion, is wrong in his special contention, still 
the general drift of his inquiry is plainly in the right direction. His theory of the 
belief in the dying and resurrected god, though presumably inapplicable to the 
Arician slave priest, is in itself not wrong and seems to have been at a certain stage 
of the religious development of mankind a natural phase which produced various 
customs and superstitions, finding expression in the myths of Tammuz, Adonis, 
and kindred topics, and also in the cannibalism of ancient Mexico. The passage 
treating this special topic is of sufficient interest to be quoted in full. Professor 
Frazer says : 

' ' Certainly nowhere does the custom of killing the human representative of a 
god appear to have been carried out so systematically and on so extensive a scale 
as in Mexico. 'They took a captive, ' says Acosta, 'such as they thought good; 
and afore they did sacrifice him unto their idols, they gave him the name of the 
idol, to whom he should be sacrificed, and apparelled him with the same orna- 
ments like their idol, saying that he did represent the same idol. And during the 
time that this representation lasted, which was for a year in some feasts, in others 
six months, and in others less, they reverenced and worshipped him in the same 
manner as the proper idol ; and in the meantime he did eat, drink, and was merry. 
When he went through the streets the people came forth to worship him, and every 
one brought him an alms, with children and sick folks, that he might cure them, 
and bless them, suffering him to do all things at his pleasure, only he was accom- 
panied with ten or twelve men lest he should fly. And he (to the end he might be 
reverenced as he passed) sometimes sounded upon a small flute, that the people 
might prepare to worship him. The feast being come, and he grown fat, they 
killed him, opened him, and eat him, making a solemn sacrifice of him.' 1 For 
example, at the annual festival of the great god Tezcatlipoca, which fell about 
Easter or a few days later, a young man was chosen to be the living image of Tez- 
catlipoca for a whole year. He had to be of unblemished body, and he was care- 
fully trained to sustain his lofty part with becoming grace and dignity. During 
the year he was lapped in luxury, and the king himself took care that the future 
victim was apparelled in gorgeous attire, 'for already he esteemed him as a god.' 
Attended by eight pages clad in the royal livery, the young man roamed the streets 
of the capital day and night at his pleasure, carrying flowers and playing the flute. 
All who saw him fell on their knees before him and adored him, and he graciously 

1 Acosta, History 0/ the Indies, Vol. II., p. 323 (Hakluyt Soc. 1880). I have modernised the 
spelling. Cp. Herrera, General History of the Vast Continent and Islands of America, trans, by 
Stevens, III., 207 et seq. 
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acknowledged their homage. Twenty days before the festival at which he was to be 
sacrificed, four damsels, delicately nurtured, and bearing the names of four god- 
desses, were given him to be his brides. For five days before the sacrifice divine 
honors were showered on him more abundantly than ever. The king remained in 
his palace, while the whole court went after the destined victim. Everywhere there 
were solemn banquets and balls. On the last day the young man, still attended by 
his pages, was ferried across the lake in a covered barge to a small and lonely temple, 
which, like the Mexican temples in general, rose in the form of a pyramid. As he 
ascended the stairs of the temple he broke at every step one of the flutes on which 
he had played in the days of his glory. On reaching the summit he was seized and 
held down on a block of stone, while a priest cut open his breast with a stone 
knife, and plucking out his heart, offered it to the sun. His head was hung among 
the skulls of previous victims, and his legs and arms were cooked and prepared for 
the table of the lords. His place was immediately filled up by another young man, 
who for a year was treated with the same profound respect, and at the end of it 
shared the same fate. 1 

' ' The idea that the god thus slain in the person of his representative comes to 
life again immediately, was graphically represented in the Mexican ritual by skin- 
ning the slain man-god and clothing in his skin a living man, who thus became the 
new representative of the godhead. For example, at an annual festival a woman 
was sacrificed who represented Toci, the Mother of the Gods, or the Earth-goddess. 
She was dressed with the ornaments, and bore the name, of the goddess whose 
living image she was believed to be. After being feasted and diverted with sham 
fights for several days, she was taken at midnight to the summit of a temple, and 
beheaded on the shoulders of a man. The body was immediately flayed, and one 
of the priests, clothing himself in the skin, became the representative of the god- 
dess Toci. The skin of the woman's thigh was removed separately, and a young 
man who represented the maize-god Cinteotl, the son of the goddess Toci, wrapt 
it round his face like a mask. Various ceremonies then followed, in which the two 
men, clad in the woman's skin, played the parts respectively of the god and god- 
dess. 2 For example, when the principal victims had been slain, their blood was 
offered to the representative of the maize-god in a vessel decked with feathers. 
This he tasted, bending over the vessel and dipping his finger in the blood while 



1 Sahagun, Histoire g&ne'rale des ckoses de la Nouvelle Espagne (Paris, 1880), pp. 61 et seq., 96- 
99, 103; Acosta, History of the Indies, Vol. II., p. 350 et seq. (Hakluyt Society); Clavigero, His- 
tory of Mexico, trans, by Cullen, I., 300; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire des Nations civilisies 
du Mexique et de I'Amirique Centrale, III., 510-512; Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, 
II., 319 et seq. The sacramental banquet on the flesh of this dead god has been already noticed 
(Vol. II., p. 342 et seq.). For other Mexican instances of persons representing deities and slain 
in that character, see Sahagun, pp. 75, 116 et seq., 123, 158 et seq., 164 et seq., 585 et seq., 589; 
Acosta, II., 384 et seq.; Clavigero, I., 312; Brasseur de Bourbourg, III., 517 et seq., 519 et seq., 
527 et seq., 529 et seq., 535 et seq.; Bancroft, II., 325 et seq., 337 et seq. 

2 Sahagun, pp. 18 et seq., 68 et seq., 133-139; Brasseur de Bourbourg, III., 523-525; Bancroft, 
III., 353-359 , E. J. Payne, History of the New World called America, I., 470 et seq. 
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he uttered a loud and doleful groan, which caused all that heard it to shudder and 
quake. At the same moment, as the Indians firmly believed, a tremor ran through 
the earth itself. 1 Again, at the annual festival of the god Totec, a number of cap- 
tives having been killed and skinned, a priest clothed himself in one of their skins, 
and thus became the image of the god Totec. Then wearing the ornaments of the 
god — a crown of feathers, golden necklaces and ear-rings, scarlet shoes, and so 
forth — he was enthroned, and received offerings of the first-fruits and first flowers 
of the season, together with bunches of the maize which had been kept for seed. 2 
Every fourth year the Quauhtitlans offered sacrifices in honor of the god of fire. 
On the eve of the festival they sacrificed two slaves, skinned them, and took out 
their thigh bones. Next day two priests clothed themselves in the skins, took the 
bones in their hands, and with solemn steps and dismal howlings descended the 
stairs of the temple. The people, who were assembled in crowds below, called 
out, 'Behold, there come our gods. '" 3 

We repeat, Professor Frazer's book is of great interest and the general drift of 
his investigations tends in the right direction. The subject is of intense importance 
because it stands in close connexion with one of the central dogmas of Christianity 
and indicates a connexion of the Pauline conception of the Lord's Supper with the 
ancient cannibalism of prehistoric and savage institutions. p. c. 



THE NEW INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

AT PARIS. 

The international point of view, which has yielded such beneficent results in 
so many scientific undertakings, has not been applied as yet to the new science of 
psychology, which, from the practical and moral advantages now being derived 
from it, is more and more acquiring a unique position in the economy of human 
effort. 

During the International Psychological Congress held at Paris in August of 
last year, the presidents of the Congress, MM. Th. Ribot and Charles Richet, 
MM. Tarde, Flournoy, Myers, and other members of the committee, presented to 
the psychologists assembled from all civilised countries the project of a new scien- 
tific organisation to be called the International Psychical Institute, — a name which 
since the actual organisation of the institute has, for good and sufficient reasons, 
been changed to that of the International Psychological Institute. 

The object of this Institute will be the introduction of the international prin- 
ciple into psychology, a science which is now unquestionably more in need of it 

1 E. J. Payne, op. cit., I., 470. 

2 Sahagun, p. 584 et seq. For this festival see also id., pp. 37 et seq., 58 et seq., 60, 87 et seq., 
93 ; Clavigero, I., 297; Bancroft, II., 306 et seq. 

3 Clavigero, I., 283. 



